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Foreword 

by  Daniel  Ellsberg 


During  the  Second  World  War,  my  father  was  the  structural  engi¬ 
neer  in  charge  of  designing  the  Ford  Willow  Run  plant,  a  factory 
that  made  B-24  bombers  for  the  Air  Corps.  He  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  largest  industrial  building  under  one  roof  in  the 
world.  It  put  together  bombers  the  way  Ford  produced  cars,  on  an 
assembly  line.  The  assembly  line  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long. 

Once  my  father  took  me  out  to  Willow  Run  to  see  the  line  in  op¬ 
eration.  For  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  huge  metal  bodies  of  planes 
were  hanging  from  hooks  moving  along  a  belt,  with  workers  in¬ 
stalling  parts  as  they  moved.  It  was  like  pictures  I  had  seen  of  the 
steer  carcasses  in  a  Chicago  slaughterhouse.  Finally,  the  planes  were 
lowered  to  the  floor,  one  after  another,  rolled  out  the  hangar  doors 
at  the  end  of  the  factory,  filled  with  gas,  and  flown  out  to  war.  It  was 
an  exciting  sight  for  a  thirteen-year-old.  I  was  proud  of  my  father. 
His  next  wartime  job  was  to  design  a  still  larger  airplane  factory, 
again  the  world's  largest  plant  under  one  roof,  the  Dodge  Chicago 
plant. 

When  the  war  ended,  Dad  accepted  an  offer  to  oversee  the  build¬ 
up  of  the  plutonium  production  facilities  at  Hanford,  Washington. 
That  project  was  being  run  by  DuPont  under  contract  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  To  take  the  job  of  chief  structural  en¬ 
gineer  on  the  project,  Dad  moved  to  the  Giffels  and  Vallet  company, 
which  became  Giffels  and  Rossetti.  Later  he  told  me  the  firm  had 
the  largest  volume  of  construction  contracts  in  the  world,  and  his 
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project  was  the  world's  largest  at  that  time.  I  grew  up  hearing  these 
superlatives. 

The  Hanford  project  gave  my  father  his  first  really  good  salary. 
But  while  I  was  away  as  a  sophomore  at  Harvard,  he  left  his  job 
with  Giffels  and  Rossetti,  for  reasons  I  never  learned  at  the  time.  He 
was  out  of  work  for  almost  a  year.  Then  he  went  back  to  Giffels  and 
Rossetti  as  chief  engineer  for  the  whole  firm. 

Thirty  years  later,  when  my  father  was  eighty-nine,  I  happened 
to  ask  him  why  he  had  left  Giffels  and  Rossetti.  He  said,  "Because 
they  wanted  me  to  help  build  the  H-bomb." 

This  was  a  rather  startling  statement  for  me  to  hear  that  year.  It 
was  1978, 1  was  in  full-time  opposition  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
specifically  to  the  deployment  of  the  neutron  bomb — a  small 
H-bomb — which  President  Carter  was  proposing  to  send  to  Europe. 
(I  was  arrested  four  times  that  year  on  the  railroad  tracks  at  Rocky 
Flats  Nuclear  Weapons  Production  Facility,  which  produced  all  the 
plutonium  triggers  for  H-bombs  and  was  going  to  produce  the  cores 
for  neutron  bombs.)  I  had  never  heard  anything  like  this  before 
from  my  father,  who  wasn't  particularly  wired  in  to  my  antinuclear 
work  or  to  any  of  my  activism  since  the  Vietnam  War  had  ended.  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant. 

"They  wanted  me  to  be  in  charge  of  designing  a  big  plant  that 
would  be  producing  material  for  an  H-bomb." 

I  guessed  that  might  have  been  the  Savannah  River  plant  in 
Georgia.  He  said  he  thought  so.  I  asked  him  when  this  was. 

"Late  '49." 

I  said,  "You  must  have  the  date  wrong.  You  couldn't  have  heard 
about  the  hydrogen  bomb  then,  it's  too  early."  I'd  just  been  reading 
about  that.  The  General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (chaired  by  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  including  James 
Conant,  Enrico  Fermi,  and  I.  I.  Rabi)  was  considering  that  fall 
whether  or  not  to  launch  a  crash  program  for  an  H-bomb.  They  had 
advised  against  it,  but  President  Truman  overruled  them. 

"Truman  didn't  make  the  decision  to  go  ahead  till  January  1950. 
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Meanwhile  the  whole  thing  was  super-secret.  You  couldn't  have 
heard  about  it  in  '49." 

My  father  said,  "Well,  somebody  had  to  design  the  plant  if  they 
were  going  to  go  ahead.  I  was  the  logical  person.  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  structural  engineering  of  the  whole  project  at  Hanford.  I  had  a 
Q  clearance." 

That  was  the  first  I'd  ever  heard  that  he'd  had  a  Q  clearance — an 
AEC  clearance  for  nuclear  weapons  design  and  stockpile  data.  I'd 
had  that  clearance  myself  in  the  Pentagon,  after  I  left  RAND  in 
1964.  It  made  sense  that  he  would  have  needed  one,  for  Hanford.  I 
said,  "So  you're  telling  me  that  you  would  have  been  one  of  the 
only  people  in  the  country  who  knew  we  were  planning,  or  consid¬ 
ering  building,  the  H-bomb  in  1949?" 

He  said,  "I  suppose  so.  Anyway,  I  know  it  was  late  '49,  because 
that's  when  I  quit." 

"Why  did  you  quit?" 

"I  didn't  want  to  make  an  H-bomb.  Why,  that  thing  was  going  to 
be  a  thousand  times  more  powerful  than  the  A-bomb."  I  thought, 
score  one  for  his  memory,  at  eighty-nine.  He  remembered  the  pro¬ 
portion  right.  That  was  the  same  factor  Oppenheimer  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  predicted  in  their  report  in  1949.  (An  H-bomb,  a  thermonuclear 
fusion  weapon,  requires  a  Nagasaki-type  A-bomb,  a  plutonium  fis¬ 
sion  weapon,  as  its  trigger,  to  set  it  off.  The  first  explosion  of  an 
H-bomb  had  more  than  a  thousand  times  the  explosive  power  of 
the  Hiroshima  blast.) 

He  went  on:  "I  hadn't  wanted  to  work  on  the  A-bomb,  either.  But 
then  Einstein  seemed  to  think  that  we  needed  it,  and  it  made  sense 
to  me  that  we  had  to  have  it  against  the  Russians.  So  I  took  the  job, 
but  I  never  felt  good  about  it. 

"Then  when  they  told  me  they  were  going  to  build  a  bomb  a 
thousand  times  bigger,  that  was  it  for  me.  I  went  back  to  my  office 
and  I  said  to  my  deputy,  'These  guys  are  crazy.  They  have  an 
A-bomb,  now  they  want  an  H-bomb.  They're  going  to  go  right 
through  the  alphabet  till  they  have  a  Z-bomb.'" 
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I  said,  "Well,  they've  only  gotten  up  to  N  so  far." 

He  said,  "There  was  another  thing  about  it  that  I  couldn't  stand. 
Building  these  things  generated  a  lot  of  radioactive  waste.  I  wasn't 
responsible  for  designing  the  containers  for  the  waste,  but  I  knew 
they  were  bound  to  leak  eventually.  That  stuff  was  deadly  forever.  It 
was  radioactive  for  twenty-four  thousand  years." 

Again  he  had  turned  up  a  good  figure.  I  said,  "Your  memory  is 
working  pretty  well.  It  would  be  deadly  a  lot  longer  than  that,  but 
that's  about  the  half-life  of  plutonium." 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  said  huskily,  "I  couldn't  stand 
the  thought  that  I  was  working  on  a  project  that  was  poisoning 
parts  of  my  own  country  forever,  that  might  make  parts  of  it  unin¬ 
habitable  for  thousands  of  years." 

I  thought  over  what  he'd  said,  then  I  asked  him  if  anyone  else 
working  with  him  had  had  misgivings.  He  didn't  know. 

"Were  you  the  only  one  who  quit?"  He  said  yes.  He  was  leaving 
the  best  job  he'd  ever  had,  and  he  didn't  have  any  other  to  turn  to. 
He  lived  on  savings  for  a  while.  I  thought  about  Oppenheimer  and 
Conant  and  Fermi  and  Rabi,  who  had,  that  same  month,  expressed 
internally  their  opposition  to  the  superbomb  in  the  most  extreme 
terms  possible:  potentially  "a  weapon  of  genocide  .  .  .  whose  power 
of  destruction  is  essentially  unlimited  ...  a  threat  to  the  future  of 
the  human  race  which  is  intolerable."  Likewise  Fermi  and  Rabi:  "a 
danger  to  humanity  as  a  whole  .  .  .  necessarily  an  evil  thing  consid¬ 
ered  in  any  light." 

Yet  these  men  didn't  risk  their  clearances  by  sharing  their  anxi¬ 
eties  and  the  basis  for  them  with  the  American  public,  though  they 
had  urged  the  government  to  do  so.  Oppenheimer  and  Conant  con¬ 
sidered  resigning  their  advisory  positions  when  the  president  went 
ahead  with  the  H-bomb.  But  they  were  prevailed  on  not  to  quit,  lest 
that  draw  attention  to  their  expert  judgment  that  the  president's 
course  fatally  endangered  humanity. 

I  asked  my  father  what  had  made  him  feel  so  strongly,  to  act  in  a 
way  that  nobody  else  had  done.  He  said,  "You  did." 
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That  didn't  make  any  sense.  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?  We 
didn't  discuss  this  at  all.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it." 

Dad  said,  "It  was  earlier.  I  remember  you  came  home  with  a  book 
one  day,  and  you  were  crying.  It  was  about  Hiroshima.  You  said, 
'Dad,  you've  got  to  read  this.  It's  the  worst  thing  I've  ever  read.'" 

I  said  that  must  have  been  John  Hersey's  book,  Hiroshima.  I 
didn't  remember  giving  it  to  him. 

"Yes.  Well,  I  read  it,  and  you  were  right.  That's  when  I  started  to 
feel  bad  about  working  on  an  atomic  bomb  project.  And  then  when 
they  said  they  wanted  me  to  work  on  a  hydrogen  bomb,  it  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  get  out." 

I  asked  if  he  told  his  bosses  why  he  was  quitting.  He  said  he  told 
some  people,  others  not.  The  ones  he  told  seemed  to  understand  his 
feelings.  In  fact,  in  less  than  a  year,  the  head  of  the  firm  called  to  say 
that  they  wanted  him  to  come  back  as  chief  structural  engineer  for 
the  whole  firm.  They  were  dropping  the  DuPont  contract  (they 
didn't  say  why),  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  AEC  or  bomb-making.  He  stayed  with  them  until  he  retired. 

I  said,  finally,  "Dad,  how  could  I  not  ever  have  heard  any  of  this 
before?  How  come  you  never  said  anything  about  it?" 

My  father  said,  "Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  any  of  this  to  my  family.  You 
weren't  cleared." 

Thirty  years  after  my  father  finished  working  on  the  Hanford 
buildup,  Norman  Solomon  went  to  that  nuclear  site.  Like  so  much 
else  in  this  book,  the  story  of  what  he  found  there  is  a  personal  ac¬ 
count  with  great  relevance  for  the  present.  Made  Love,  Got  War 
helps  us  understand  where  we  are  now  and  how  we  got  here. 

The  United  States  is  a  warfare  state,  but  not  just  any  old  warfare 
state.  It  is  what  historian  E.  P.  Thompson  called,  along  with  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  "an  exterminist  state."  Today,  the  Defense 
Department's  least  acknowledged  mission  is  mass  extermination. 
Our  nuclear  planning  continues  to  provide  for  destroying  thou¬ 
sands  of  cities  and  towns — the  "urban-industrial  base"  of  Russia, 
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China,  and  lesser  potential  adversaries.  After  President  Nixon  fi¬ 
nally  signed  the  Genocide  Convention,  he  and  his  successors  have 
denied  targeting  simply  "cities"  or  "population  per  se"  as  the  plans 
did  explicitly  in  my  day,  but  the  planned  destruction  of  people  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same:  up  to  hundreds  of  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of 
deaths. 

Political  leaders  are  not  any  more  candid  about  such  information 
than  President  Truman  was  when  he  told  the  public  in  August  1945, 
"The  world  will  note  that  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,  a  military  base.  That  was  because  we  wished  in  this  first 
attack  to  avoid,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  killing  of  civilians."  It  was 
days  before  the  American  public  picked  up  that  Hiroshima  was  the 
name  of  a  city,  not  a  camp:  the  targeted  ground  zero  was  the  center 
of  the  city. 

In  the  early  twenty-first  century,  it  is  still  the  U.S.  government's 
policy  to  initiate  nuclear  warfare  if  the  American  military  is  met  by 
overwhelming  conventional  force — which  could  easily  happen  at 
the  periphery  of  our  empire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  adver¬ 
saries.  The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the  apex  of  the  contingency 
plans;  it's  certainly  not  the  first  step.  But  if  things  get  out  of  hand, 
the  endgame  of  the  U.S.  warfare  state  is  mass  extermination.  And 
the  point  of  the  endgame  is  to  throw  its  shadow  before  it — to  make 
clear  to  the  other  side  that  the  endgame  is  their  total  extermination. 
This  policy  is  based  on  the  ability  to  destroy  cities  and  surrounding 
towns,  by  blast,  fire,  and  widespread  fallout.  We  checkmate  with 
that  ability. 

To  this  day,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  planning,  deployment,  and 
readiness,  the  U.S.  government  keeps  open  the  option  of  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  in  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances:  including  esca¬ 
lation  preemptively  to  all-out,  multi-genocidal  attack. 

We  have  lived  with  a  god,  our  savior  the  bomb,  that  (the  fable 
goes)  won  a  war  while  saving  us  from  an  otherwise-inevitable  inva¬ 
sion  of  Japan  that  would  have  cost  the  lives  of  a  million  GIs:  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sons.  Though  historians  know  that  story  of  "neces¬ 
sity"  to  be  deliberate  mystification,  since  1945  the  American  public 
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has  lived  not  only  with  this  positive  attitude  toward  the  bomb,  but 
also  in  a  state  of  near-total  denial  as  to  what  our  military  machine 
has  actually  become. 

I  doubt  that  one  American  in  a  hundred  has  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  devastation  at  Nagasaki  was  the  result  of  being  hit  by 
what  is  now  just  a  detonator  to  a  modern  nuclear  weapon,  of  which 
we  possess  some  ten  thousand  (as  does  Russia).  Our  image  of  nu¬ 
clear  war  from  1945  only  shows  what  happens  when  a  detonating 
cap  for  a  thermonuclear  weapon  is  set  off. 

Hanford  and  other  facilities  have  produced  the  plutonium  for 
scores  of  thousands  of  thermonuclear  bombs.  By  the  late  1950s,  an 
era  described  in  this  book's  first  chapter,  our  leaders  contemplated 
killing  more  than  half  a  billion  people  under  various  circumstances. 
The  leaders  built,  and  since  then  have  maintained,  the  machinery  to 
destroy  billions  of  humans — possibly  all  life  on  Earth,  though  that 
"nuclear  winter"  effect  wasn't  recognized  till  the  early  '80s — at  a 
moment's  notice.  As  citizens,  we  didn't  shrink  from  what  little  we 
knew  of  that  prospect — which  was  far  short  of  the  reality,  but  al¬ 
ready  horrendous — and  we  still  don't.  Our  imperial  attitudes  and 
those  of  our  leaders  are  not  significantly  different  from  earlier  em¬ 
pires — but  the  physical  capability  for  destruction  our  leaders  wield 
is  thousands  of  times  greater. 

I  was  born  in  1931,  and  my  generation  had  to  reorient  itself  to 
the  unprecedented  threat  of  planetary  nuclear  suicide-murder. 
Norman  Solomon  was  born  twenty  years  later,  and  his  generation 
has  never  lived  under  any  other  circumstance.  The  strands  of  this 
book  form  a  unique  weave  of  personal  narrative  and  historical 
inquiry.  Made  Love,  Got  War  lays  out  a  half  century  of  socialized 
insanity  that  has  brought  a  succession  of  aggressive  wars  under 
cover  of — but  at  recurrent  risk  of  detonating — a  genocidal  nuclear 
arsenal.  We  need  to  help  each  other  to  awaken  from  this  madness. 


“Here  is  a  book  with  a  thousand  memories  for  those  of  us  who  came  of  political  age  while  living 
through  urban  riots,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  the  Nixon  years.  Norman  Solomon,  one  of  America’s 
most  respected  progressive  voices,  gets  personal  in  this  account  of  living  through  the  age  of 
Vietnam,  Nixon,  tie-dye  T-shirts,  girlfriends,  and  even  the  music  that  will  forever  waft  through 
the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  were  there.  Those  of  us  who,  like  journalist  Solomon,  will  never 
forget  it.” 

PHIL  DONAHUE 

“Norman  Solomon  has  consistently  done  all  he  can  to  be  a  public  voice  for  those  who  have  no 
voice:  those  who  fight  and  those  who  die  in  war.  And  he  does  it  with  excellent,  interesting  and 
intelligent  style,  something  terribly  lacking  in  today’s  media.  Everything  he  does  brings  nourish¬ 
ment  to  America’s  modern  literary  wasteland.” 

JOE  MCDONALD,  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish 

“A  kaleidoscope  of  personal  adventures  and  political  insights  sprinkled  with  cultural  icons  from 
Bob  Dylan  to  James  Baldwin,  Made  Love,  Got  War  is  an  enthralling  journey  from  the  Cold  War 
to  the  war  on  terror.  With  great  flair,  Solomon  evolves  from  a  teenage  hippie  drop-out  arrested 
for  spray-painting  into  a  top-notch  journalist  who  travels  to  war  zones  with  Congressmen  and 
Hollywood  stars — without  ever  giving  up  his  thirst  for  peace,  love  and  social  justice.  A  fascinat¬ 
ing  read!” 

MEDEA  BENJAMIN,  co-founder  of  Global  Exchange  and  CODEPINK:  Women  for  Peace 

“Norman  Solomon’s  latest  book  combines  his  customary  expert  dissection  of  the  role  of  the 
media  and  the  military  establishment  in  America  with  his  own  personalized  account  of  growing 
up  and  growing  radicalized.  From  the  launch  of  Sputnik  in  1957  to  the  debacle  in  Iraq  50  years 
later,  Norman’s  descriptions  of  key  events  are  a  perfect  backdrop  to  his  critique  of  our  country’s 
increasingly  militaristic  development  of  the  science  of  death  and  of  the  media’s  failure  to  ques¬ 
tion.  We  should  all  heed  his  call  to  activism,  or  our  children’s  future  could  be  in  doubt.” 
CONGRESSWOMAN  LYNN  WOOLSEY 

“A  great  contribution  to  the  people’s  history  of  the  Iraq  War.” 

TOM  HAYDEN,  author  of  Ending  the  War  in  Iraq 

“Anyone  who  cares  about  democracy  knows  no  better  friend — and  those  who  profit  from  democ¬ 
racy’s  abuses  know  no  worse  enemy — than  Norman  Solomon.  Made  Love,  Got  Warcompellingly 
recounts  his  fearless  resistance  to  war  and  its  profiteers  for  the  better  part  of  four  decades. 
A  must  read  for  those  who  love  democracy  and  despise  war.” 

JOSH  RUSHING,  former  Marine  captain  and  author  of  Mission  Al-Jazeera 
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